VERSAILLES

from the neutrals and their congress; he advocated the ne-
cessity of pressing forward the attack against Paris with
heavy guns, in opposition to the method of famine, which
in the circles where exalted ladies met was regarded as
more humane. The time which the latter would demand
could not be ascertained, owing to our ignorance of the
commissariat of Paris.1 The siege made no progress ter-
ritorially ; sometimes it even receded, and events in the
provinces could not be reckoned on with certainty, espe-
cially as long as news was lacking as to the whereabouts
of the army of the South and of Bourbaki. It was not
known for a considerable time whether it would operate
against our line of communication with Germany, or would
appear by the sea route on the Lower Seine. We lost
about two thousand men before Paris every month, con-
quered no ground from the besieged, and lengthened quite
incalculably the period during which our troops remained
exposed to the caprices of fortune, which might occur by
unforeseen accidents in battle and by sickness, like the
cholera in 1866 before Vienna. The delay in the decision
caused me more serious disquietude in the political sphere
from my anxiety respecting the intervention of neutrals.
The longer the struggle lasted, so much the more would
one have to reckon with the possibility that latent ill-will
and wavering sympathies would admit of one of the other
Powers, alarmed at our success, being found ready to take
the initiative in a diplomatic intervention, and this would
then bring about the accession of others or of all the
others. Even though at the time of the circular tour of

1 On September 22, Moltke had written to his brother Adolf that he
privately cherished the hope of shooting hares at Creisau by the end of
October. (Moltke, Gesammclte Werke> iv. 198.)
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